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Perhaps You Better Spend 


Your Summer Vacation in the woods of Canada. 
Life is simple there, and all the things you need 
are good and cheap. And as for fish they are 
just waiting for you! 


The Grand Trunk Railway 


Reaches the best camping places in the Domin- 
ion. If you want information as to routes, fares 
and accommodations, address 


G. 7. BE Lies 


General Passenger Agent, Grand Trunk, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Tie Piiticsin M agazine 


Is $1 a year, including Health, 








Success and Love vibrations 
that are sent daily to all subscrib- 
ers at Four P. M., Eastern Time. 


If shy on vibrations please advise 
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Copyright by W. W. Denslow, 1899. 
We have a few proofs of this “Omar” steel - 
etching by Mr. W. W. Denslow. On India 
paper, size 10x12, two dollars each. 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, New York 
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Hot Springs, Ark. 


Googeesis, Gout and Nerv. 
Pros. a Specialty. 


Dr. Guzzle begs to announce that he has a 
Pierian spring on the Ozark Mountain, three 
miles from the Southern Club. This spring 
can only be reached by a secret passage 
that he has discovered by the aid of his 
psychic sound. The walk involves a slight 
climb, but this is necessary because to get 
the benefit of the chemical properties of the 
water it must be guzzled just as it emerges 
from the ground. Patients who drink this 
water as prescribed are warranted to. feel 
like fighting cocks inside of a month. 

For further information address 


OLD DR. GUZZLE, 


Care ‘‘The Eastman,”’ 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 


























Little Journeys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 


On hand-made paper, each bound in 
Limp Chamois, silk lined, with silk 
marker, frontispiece portrait, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
theauthor w~wwrwwwww w 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers,- 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 





' The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 












































THE ARTICLE ON 


Written by Fra Elbertus 


and published in the November issue of the 
PHILISTINE, caused all extra copies of that 
number of the magazine to be right shortly 
exhausted. In response to the continued de- 
mand we have now reprinted the article, 
amended and slightly enlarged, in the form of 
a rather Pleasant Little Book. It is on Dickin- 
son Hand-Made, frontispiece portrait of “Old 
John ”—good and true—and reproduction of 
MSS. on Japan Vellum, bound solidly in boards. 
The consideration, say Two Dollars per book, 
while they last. Twelve copies are being hand 
illumined, and will be specially bound in full 
Levant, price Fifteen Dollars each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
who are at East Aurora, N. Y. 
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be Bochum Company 


Beg to announce that they have just completed 


a large assortment of Sterling Silver 
Belt Buckles, 
Belt Pins and Clasps 


IN NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
DESIGNS FOR THE SEASON OF 1902. 


For sale by the Leading Jewelers 
throughout the Country. 


Illustrated catalogue and sheets of designs, show- 
ing the styles and sizes, will be mailed upon 
application to 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, NEW YORK 
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Special 


We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 
ed, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 


Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 








has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, so the 
series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 


They will be published as follows: 


1 RAPHAEL 7 COROT 

2 LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 

3 BOTTICELLI 9 PAUL VERONESE 
4 THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 

5 GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 

6 VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 
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All o° the Mill 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 
ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, “I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “‘ Will o’ the Mill,” “‘Stevenson never 
_ did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things that leap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
initials and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 
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If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 











Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 














(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 

Mental Diseases 
healthful a isvipecplie and ctiisslatins toule han ne exeal. 


wine-glass full three times a day. 
Id “ry all d druggists, Refuse substitutes. 

















s;OMETIME ago one Mrs. Astor 
evolved a small oval thrill in so- 
cial circles by declaring that any 
man who was not a college grad- 
uate reminded her very much of 


the = de Milo. The dust caused by this 
innocent piece of passing persiflage was almost 
equal to that raised by the Sure-Enough John 
Jacob when he advertised, ‘Free bus to the 
Astor House,” and his helots sang the phrase 
in F natural instead of F sharp. 

Mark Twain was decidedly pained by the Social 
Leader’s remark, and was moved to say, “If 
that Astor woman continues to talk like that, a 
coolness will certainly spring up between us.” 
Prof. Jarrett Bumdell and several Chollie Boys 
took the matter up, and in letters to the Bos- 
ton “‘ Transcript”’ attempted to vindicate Mrs. 
Astor’s attitude. One of these writers, an 
Unknown by the name of Charles Bowdoin 
Symmes, averred that the great value of Col- 
lege training lay in that it gave a man an ease 
and grace in society: the fact that a manhad a 
diploma, bestowed upon the fortunate posses- 
sor ‘‘a much needed mental assurance which 
separated him from the common herd.” 

The Symmes’ Position is certainly unique. 
And now the Yale Alumni Association has 
passed a resolution repudiating Mrs. Astor and 
Charles Symmes, and praying that college men 
in future may be delivered from their fool friends. 
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We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there ’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pimples. 
The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. 


If you use Pears’ Soap, no 


matter how often, the skin is 


clear and soft and open and clear. 


Sold all over the world. 
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THE STORY OF 
A PASSION &&& 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE STORY OF A PASSION 
is just a tale of two old men who 
loved the same Violin—that’s all 


HERE is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bach- 

eller has written some very bad Stuff, for 

even the most gifted of men strike thir- 
teen only at times—the flash of genius is essen- 
tially transient. But this story bears upon its 
facets the gleam of true art. Nota sentence in 
it can be changed or transposed. It is as near 
perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first 
published in ‘The Philistine,’’ dozens of men 
and women prominent in Literature and Art 
have requested us to put it into enduring form, 
and in a dress worthy of its subtle and exquis- 
ite quality. This we have done, and the book is 
now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as 
above truthfully stated, and herein recorded. 


The regular edition on Roycroft hand-made 2.00 
paper, hand illumined, bound roycroftie, ° 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, three-quar- 
ters Levant. Per copy, . 10.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 














ry ry On receipt of 
v Ten Dollars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 
Academy of Immortals, we record the new 
member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, anda 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning withthe 1902 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time thirteen volumes of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 1X and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 
THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA NEW YORK 
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Adbertising Rates 


THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 
Edited by ELsert Hussarp 


CIRCULATION PER MontH - - - -_ 110,000 
FuLL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 
Written by ErsertT Huspparp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - - - 65,000 
FULL PaGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 











NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 


No discount on time contracts—the rates, 
though, may advance. Copy must be in 
by the first of the month preceding date of issue. 
All advertisements subject to our change and 
revision. However, proofs are always sent for 
correction. For further information, address 


ELBERT HUBBARD, 2nd, Adv. Manager, 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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White Slavery in the South. 


4m? Ole) EXT to Massachusetts, South Car- 
PUI 


olina manufactures more cotton 
SN De sloth than any other state in the 
vias taj] Union. The cotton mills of South 
DAY) Carolina are mostly owned and 
operated by New England capital. 
In many instances the machinery of the cotton 
mills has been moved entire from Massachu- 
setts to South Carolina. The move was made 
for the ostensible purpose of being near the raw 
product; but the actual reason is, that in South 
Carolina there is no law regulating child-labor. 
Heartless cupidity has joined hands with brutal 
ignorance, and the result is child-labor of so 
terrible a type that African slavery was a para- 
dise compared with it. 
Many of the black slaves lived to a good old 
age, and they gota hearty enjoyment from life. 
@ The infant factory slaves of South Carolina 
can never develop into men and women. There 
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THE PHI- are no mortality statistics; the mill owners 
LISTINE baffle all attempts of the outside public to get 








at the facts, but my opinion is, that in many 
mills death sets the little prisoner free inside 
of four years. Beyond that he cannot hope to 
live, and this opinion is derived from careful 
observation, and interviews with several skilled 
and experienced physicians who practice in the 
vicinity of the mills. 
Boys and girls from the age of six years and 
upwards are employed. They usually work 
from six o’clock in the morning until seven at 
night, For four months of the year, they go to 
work before daylight and they work until after 
dark w 
At noon I saw them squat on the floor and de- 
vour their food, which consisted mostly of corn- 
bread and bacon. These weazened pigmies 
munched in silence, and then toppled over in 
sleep on the floor in all the abandon of baby- 
hood. Very few wore shoes and stockings; 
dozens of little girls of, say, seven years of age 
wore only one garment, a linsey-woolsey dress. 
When it came time to go to work the foreman 
marched through the groups, shaking the 
sleepers, shouting in their ears, lifting them to 
their feet and in afew instances kicking the de- 
linquents into wakefulness. 
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The long afternoon had begun—from a quarter 
to one until seven o’clock they worked without 
respite or rest. 

These toddlers, I saw, for the most part did but 
one thing—they watched the flying spindles on 
a frame twenty feet long, and tied the broken 
threads. They could not sit at their tasks ; back 
and forward they paced, watching with inani- 
mate, dull look, the flying spindles. The roar of 
the machinery drowned every other sound— 
back and forth paced the bab,» toilers in their 
bare feet, and mended the broken threads. Two, 
three or four threads would break before they 
could patrol the twenty feet—the threads were 
always breaking! 

The noise and the constant looking at the flying 
wheels reduce nervous sensation in a few 
months to the minimum. The child does not 
think, he ceases to suffer—memory is as dead 
as hope: no more does he long for the green 
fields, the running streams, the freedom of the 
woods, and the companionship of all the wild, 
free things that run, climb, fly, swim or burrow. 
@. He does his work like an automaton: he isa 
part of the roaring machinery: memory is 
seared, physical vitality is at such low ebb that 
he ceases to suffer. Nature puts a short limit 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


THE PHI- on torture by sending insensibility. If you suf- 
LISTINE fer, thank God!—it is a sure sign you are alive. 





Ata certain night school, where several good 
women were putting forth efforts to mitigate the 
condition of these baby slaves, one of the 
teachers told me that they did not try to teach 
the children to read—they simply put forth an 
effort to arouse the spirit through pictures and 
telling stories. In this school I saw the sad 
spectacle of half the class, of a dozen or more, 
sunk into sleep that more resembled a stupor. 
The teacher was a fine, competent woman, but 
worn-out nature was too much for her—to teach 
you must make your appeal to life. 

The parents of the children sent them there so 
they could be taught to read, but I was told by 
one who knew, that no child of, say, seven or 
eight years of age, who had worked in the mill 
a year, could ever learn to read. He is defective 
from that time on. A year in the mills, and he 
loses the capacity to play; and the child that 
cannot play, cannot learn. 

We learn in moments of joy ; play is education ; 
pleasurable animation is necessary to growth ; 
and when you have robbed a child of its play- 
spell, you have robbed it of its life. 

The reason that thought flags and stupor takes 
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possession of the child who works at one task THE PHI- 


for eleven hours a day, is through the fact that LISTINE 


he does not express himself. We grow through 
expression, and expression, which is exercise, 
is necessary to life. The child in the mill never 
talks to any one— even if the rules did not forbid 
it, the roar of the machinery would make it 
impossibie. All orders are carried out in panto- 
mime, emphasized by pokes, punches, pinches, 
shakes and kicks. This wee slave loses all rela- 
tionship with his fellows and the world about 
hm w 

I thought to lift one of the little toilers to ascer- 
tain his weight. Straightway through his thirty- 
five pounds of skin and bones there ran a tremor 
of fear, and he struggled forward to tie a broken 
thread. I attracted his attention by a touch, and 
offered him a silver dime He looked at me 
dumbly, from a face that might have belonged 
to aman of sixty, so furrowed, tightly drawn 
and full of pain it was. He did not reach for the 
money—he did not know what it was. | tried 
to stroke his head and caress his cheek. My 
smile of frendship meant nothing to him—he 
shrank from my touch, as though he expected 
punishment. A caress was unknown to this 
child, sympathy had never been his portion, 
and the love of a mother who only a short time 
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THE PHI- before held him in her arms, had all been for- 
LISTINE gotten in the whir of wheels and the awful 





silence of a din that knows no respite. 

There were dozens of just such children in this 
particular mill. A physician who was with me 
said that they would all be dead, probably in 
two years, and their places filled with others— 
there were plenty more. Pneumonia carries off 
most of them. Their systems are ripe for dis- 
ease, and when it comes, there is no rebound— 
no response. Medicine simply does not act— 
nature is whipped, beaten, discouraged, and 
the child sinks into a stupor, and dies. 

There are now only five states, I believe, that 
have no law restricting the employment of chil- 
dren. Child-labor exists in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, to an extent nearly as grievous as it does 
in South Carolina, but in each of these states 
there are bands of brave men and excellent 
women who are waging war to stop the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents; and these men and women 
have so forced the issue that the mill owners 
are giving way before them and offering com- 
promise. But South Carolina lags behind and 
the brave workers for liberty there seem a hope- 
less minority. 

For these things let Massachusetts answer. 
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South Carolina weaves cotton that Massachu- 
setts may wear silk. 
South Carolina cannot abolish child-labor be- 
cause the mill owners, who live in New Eng- 
land, oppose it. They have invested their 
millions in South Carolina, with the tacit 
understanding with Legislature and Governor 
that there shall be no State inspection of 
mills, nor interference in any way with their 
management of employees. Each succeeding 
election the candidates for the Legislature 
secretly make promises that they will not pass 
a law forbidding child-labor. They cannot hope 
for election otherwise—the capitalists combine 
with the “crackers,” and any man who favors 
the restriction of child-labor is marked. 
The cracker, the capitalist, and the preacher 
live on child-labor, and the person who lifts 
his voice in behalf of the children is denounced 
as a sickly sentimentalist, endeavoring to dis- 
courage the best interests of the State. The 
cracker does not reason quite thus far—with 
him it is a question of “‘rights, sah,” and he is 
the head of his family and you must not med- 
dle,—his honor is at stake. 
So at every election he jealously guards his 
rights—he has nothing else to do—he has lost 
everything else but “honor.” If women could 
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THE PHI- vote in South Carolina they would wipe child- 
LISTINE labor out with a sweep, but alas! a woman in 





South Carolina does not own even her own 
body. South Carolina is the only state in the 
Union that has no divorce law. In South Caro- 
lina the gracious, gentle woman married to a 
rogue has him for life, and he has her. The 
State objects to their getting apart. The fetters 
forged in South Carolina never break (in South 
Carolina), and the key is lost. 

I say these th ngs with no prejudice against 
the people of South Carolina as a whole, for 
some of the bravest, gentlest, sanest, most 
loyal and most hospitable friends I have in the 
world live there. [ make the mention merely as 
a matter of fact to show that the majority of 
the people in South Carolina have a long way 
to travel and are good raw stock for missionary 
work. 

I learned from a reliable source that a cotton 
mill having a pay-roll of six thousand dollars 
a week in New England, can be run in the 
South for four thousand dollars a week. This 
means a saving of just one hundred thousand 
dollars a year: and the mill having a capital of 
one million dollars thus gets a clear gain of 
ten per cent per annum. 
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One mill at Columbia, S. C., has a capital of THE PHI- 
i two million dollars. In half a dozen other LISTINE 
cities there are mills with a capital of a mill- 
| ion or more. These mills all have,“‘Company 
} Department Stores,” where the employees 
trade. A certain credit is given,Sand the em- 
ployee who has a dollar coming to him in cold 
cash is very, very rare. The cashier of one mill 
told me that nineteen ‘familiestout of twenty 
never see any cash, and probably never will. 
The account is kept with the head of the house. 
Against him are chargedjhouse-rent, insurance, 
fuel—three things the man never thought of. 
Next, the orders drawn on the Company must 
be met. Then come groceries, clothing and 
gew-gaws that the young women are tempted 
into buying, providing the account is not too 
much overdrawn. Sometimes it happens that 
the account is so much overdrawn by the last 
of the month that the storekeeper will dole out 
only corn-meal and bacon—just these two 
things to prevent starvation and keep the family 
at work w 

The genial cashier who made this explanation 
to me, did it to reveal the pitiable ignorance of 
the “ poor whites,”—the cracker cannot figure 
his account—it is all a matter of faith with him. 
‘“‘To manage a cracker you have to keep him 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





in debt to you,” explained my friend, ‘‘then you 
can control his vote, and his family.” 

The ingenuity displayed in securing the laborers 
reveals the “instincts of Connecticut,” to use 
the phrase of Ralph Waldo Emerson. There 
are men called “Employing Agents’? who 
drive through the country and make the ac- 
quaintance of the poor whites—the “white 
trash.” This expression, by the way, was 
launched by the negroes, and then taken up by 
the whites. No white man will acknowledge 
himself as “trash,” but he applies the epithet 
to others who are supposed to be still more 
trashy than himself. 

No matter how poor these whites are, they are 
always well stuffed with pride—they are as 
proud as the rich, and they would conduct them- 
selves just like the F. F. V’s, if they had the 
money. They are F. F. V’s, slightly run down 
at the heel. 

They apologize fcr their poverty and lay it all 
to the war. All consider themselves very much 
above the negroes—they will not work with the 
blacks w 

The Employing Agent drops in on this poor 
white family and there is much friendly con- 
versation—for time is no object to the cracker. 
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Gradually the scheme is unfolded. There is a THE PHI- 
nice man who owns a mill—he will not employ LISTINB 
negroes—they are not sufficiently intelligent. 
i The visitor can get work for all the women and 
the children of the household with this nice 
man. There will be no work for the man of the 
house, but he can get odd jobs in the town. 
This suits the cracker—he does not want to 
work. A house will be supplied gratis for them 
to live in. A photograph of the house is shown 
—it is a veritable palace compared with the 
place they now call home. The visitor goes 
away, promising to call again the next week. 
He comes back and reports that he has seen 
his friend, the house is ready, work is waiting, 
wages in cash will be paid every Saturday night. 
@ Cash! 
Why, this poor white family never saw any 
real cash in all their lives! 
A printed agreement is produced and signed. 
@ If the cracker has n’t quite energy enough to 
move, the Employing Agent packs up his scanty 
effects and advances money for car fare. The 
family land in the mill town, are quartered in 
one of the company’s cottages and go to work 
—-the mother and all the children over five. The 
head of the house stays at home to do the 
housework, and being a man, of course, does 
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THE PHI- not do it. He goes to the grocery or some other 





LISTINE loafing place where there are other men in the 





same happy condition as himself. Idle men in 
the South, as elsewhere, do not feel very well 
—they need a little stimulant, and take it. The 
cracker discovers he can get whiskey and pay 
for it with an order on the Company. 

He is very happy, and needless to say, is quite 
opposed to any fanatic who would like to inter- 
fere in his family relations. He is not aware of 
it, but he has sold his wife and children into a 
five years’ slavery. The Company threatens 
and has the right to discharge them all if one 
quits—even the mother is not free. 

But the cracker knows his rights—he is the 
head of his family, the labor of his children is 
his until the girls are eighteen and the boys 
twenty-one. He knows these things and he 
starts them off to their work while it is yet night. 
@ And at the mill the overseers look after them. 
These overseers are Northern men—sent down 
by the capitalists. In war time the best slave- 
drivers were Northerners—they have the true 
spirit and get the work done. If necessary they 
do not hesitate to “‘reprove’’ their charges. 
But the cracker wants to be kind; he wants to 
accumulate enough money to buy a home in 
the country—it will take only a few years! The 
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overseers do not wish to be brutal, but they THE PHI- 
have to report to the superintendents,—there LISTINE 
must be so much cloth made every day. The 
superintendent is not a bad man—but he has 
to make a daily report to the President of the 
Company; and the President has to report to 
the Stockholders. 
The Stockholders live in Boston, and all they 
want is their dividends. When they go South 
they goto Pinehurst, Asheville or St. Augustine. 
Details of the mills are not pleasant; they sim- 
ply leave matters to the good men who operate 
the mills—it is against their policy to dictate. 
Capital is King, not cotton. But capital is blind 
and deaf to all that is not to its interest: it will 
not act while child-labor means ten per cent 
dividends on industrial stocks. 
Instead of abolishing child-labor, capital gives 
a lot, near the mill property, to any preacher 
who will build a church, and another lot fora 
parsonage, and then agrees to double the 
amount any denomination will raise fora church 
edifice w 
Within a quarter of a mile from one cotton mill, 
at Columbia, S. C., I counted seven churches, 
completed or in process of erection. 
And that is the way the mill owners capture 
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THE PHI- the clergy. In talking with various preachers 





LISTINE on the question of child-labor they all, I found, 








had arguments to excuse it, blissfully unaware 
that the entire question had been fought out in 
the world’s assize, and that Civilization fifty 
years ago had placed her stamp of disapproval 
on the matter. One preacher put it in this way, 
with a gracious, patronizing smile (I quote his 
exact words): ‘‘ Oh, of course, it is pretty bad— 
but then, dear brother, you know the children 
are better off in the mill than running the 
streets!” 

It is assumed that there are only two occupa- 
tions for children—working in the mill and 
running the streets. And then this man of God 
confessed to me without shame that many of 
the men whose whole families worked in the 
mills, subscribed one tenth of their income to 
the support of ‘the Gospel,’ and gave him an 
order on the Mill Company for the amount; 
and this amount was withheld from wages and 
paid to him regularly by the Cashier of the 
Company. 

The majority of the clergy of South Carolina 
have always stood for slavery. The clergy never 
move faster than the people, usually lagging a 
little behind. To get ahead of the pews is to 
separate from them, so the average clergyman 
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will not champion an unpopular cause. The THE PHI. 
clergyman who speaks his mind for freedom LISTINE 
has to get out of the church. Luther, Savona- 
rola, Emerson, Beecher, McGlynn, Prof. Swing, 
Dr. Thomas and all that band of preachers who 
have stood out and voiced the cause of free- 
dom, have been regarded by their denomina- 
tions as renegades. Exile and ostracism have 
been the lot of freedom’s champions; and their 
ostracism and social disgrace have been the 
work of the respectable element in the church. 
@ And the reason the church has always sided 
with slavery is because she has thrived on the 
profits of slavery. 

We have heard much about the danger that 
follows an alliance between church and state; 
but what think you of a partnership between 
grasping greed and religion—the professed re- 
ligion of the suffering, bleeding Christ, the 
Christ who had not where to lay his head! 

The Orthodox Protestant preacher is an insti- 
tution in the South. You see his well-buttered 
face on every train, at every station—he attends 
every gathering—nothing can be done without 
him. He preaches “the blood of Jesus,” and 
nothing else. His gospel is the promise of a 
perfect paradise hereafter for all who believe as 
he does, and hell and damnation for all who 
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don’t. There has not been a patentable im- 
provement made on his devil in two hundred 
years 

The South is priest-ridden to an extent that 
should make Italy and Spain jealous. The 
preacher is a power. One of them explained to 
me that most of the heads of families that 
worked in the mills were ‘Christian people.” 
He seemed to think that Jesus said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of Cotton.” 

If the child workers of South Carolina could be 
marshalled by bugle call, headed with fife and 
drum, and marched through Commonwealth 
Avenue, out past that statue of William Lloyd 
Garrison, erected by the sons of the men who 
dragged him through the streets at a rope’s 
end, the sight would appall the heart and drive 
conviction home. Imagine an army of twenty 
thousand pigmy bondsmen, half naked, half 
starved, yellow, weazened, deformed in body, 
with drawn faces that show spirits too dead to 
weep, too hopeless to laugh, too pained to feel! 
Would not aristocratic Boston lock her doors, 
bar the shutters and turn in shame from such 
a sight ? 

I know the sweat shops of Hester Street, New 
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I have visited the Ghetto of Venice; I know the 
lot of the coal miners of Pennsylvania; and I 
know somewhat of Siberian atrocities; but for 
misery, woe and hopeless suffering, I have 
never seen anything to equal the cotton mill 
slavery of South Carolina—this in my own 
America—the Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave! 

For the adult who accepts the life of the mills, I 
have not a word to say—it is his own business. 
My plea is in defense of the innocent—I voice 
the cry of the child whose sob is drowned in 
the thunder of whirring wheels. 

The iniquity of this New Slavery in the New 
South has grown up out of conditions for which 
no one man, or class of men, it seems is amen- 
able. The interests of the cracker, the preacher, 
the overseer, the superintendent, the president, 
and the stockholders, are so involved that they 
cannot see the truth—their feet are ensnared, 
and they sink into the quicksands of hypocrisy, 
deceiving themselves with specious reasons. 
They must be educated, and the people must 
be educated. 

So it remains for that small, yet valiant band 
of men and women in the South, who are 
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York; I am familiar with the vice, depravity THE PHI- 
and degradation of the Whitechapel District; LISTINE 





THE PHI.- fighting this iniquity, to hold fast and not leave 
LISTINE off in their work until the little captives are 
made free. Right will surely win. And to these 
earnest men and women who are braving 
ostracism, and who are often scorned in their 
own homes, who have nothing to gain but the 
consciousness of having done right, we reach 
friendly hands across the miles, and out of the 
silence we send them blessings and bid them 
be strong and of good cheer. Seemingly they 
fight alone, but they are not alone, for the great, 
throbbing, melting Mother-heart of the world, 
has but to know of their existence to be one 
with them. ELBERT HUBBARD. 


wv 
EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILISTINES by the 


Pastor of His FLock ge ge 


HE world has been slow to accord | 
labor its due. For thousands of 
years privilege, plunder and or- 
ganized robbery, called warfare, 
were honorable pursuits, and the 
man who toiled in order that all 
might have was despised. In the 
fiight of time it was but yesterday that the labor 
of the earth was driven with the lash, and either 
sold on the block like cattle, or tied by an in- 
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visible chain to the soil, and was forbidden to 
even wander outside the parish. In the yester- 
day of time even the employers of labor were 
despised. The men who conducted great indus- 
tries, who carried on commerce, who practiced 
the useful arts, the men who made the earth 
habitable, were looked down upon by a class 
which, while possessing the pride of the eagle, 
had only the character of the vulture. This cen- 
tury brought upon its wings higher ideas, more 
of truth and more of common sense, and it an- 
nounced to mankind that he is honorable who 
creates; that he should be despised who can only 
consume; that he is a benefactor of the race 
who gives it an additional thought, an additional 
flower, an additional loaf of bread, an additional 
comfort; and that he is a curse to his kind who 
tramples down what others build, or, without 
compensation, devours what others create. The 
century brought us still greater things. It tore 
away parish boundaries, it cut the chains of the 
serf, it burned the auction block where the 
laborer and his children are sold; it brought 
ideas ; it taught the laboring man to extend his 
hand to his fellow laborer.* * * The men of 
the past did their duty. Shall we do ours? They 
were asked to face death. You may have to face 
calumny and obloquy. No man ever served his 
country without being villified; for all who 
make a profit out of injustice will be your 
enemies. But as sure as the heavens are high 
and justice is eternal will you triumph in the 
end. The age is weary of polite and weak camp 
followers, weary of servility, weary of cringed 
necks and knees bent to corruption. This age 
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THE PHI- is calling for men of strong character, calling 
LISTINE for men of high purpose, calling for men who 


have conclusions of their own and who have 
the courage to act on them. ALTGELD. 


John Peter Altgeld could never have been 
President of the United States, because, to use 
the phrase of his detractors, ‘‘he was made in 
Germany.” He came to this country when a 
child, with his parents who were very poor and 
plain people. They settled on a farm near 
Mansfield, Ohio, and there amid a life of con- 
stant toil his boyhood days were passed. Fora 
few months in the winter he went to school, in 
the summer he followed the plow. 

When seventeen years of age he enlisted as a 
volunteer. He served three years, and at the 
close of the war taught school at Savannah, 
Missouri—the field and the camp fire had given 
him opportunity for study. 

He entered a law office at Savannah, and at 
twenty-two was practicing on his own account. 
At twenty-five he had an office in St. Louis 
and was being recognized as a man of worth. 
At twenty-eight he moved to Chicago and his 
high ability, gracious manner and keenness of 
intellect at once secured him a large and pay- 
ing practice. At thirty-five he ran for Congress 
and was defeated. At thirty-nine he was elected 
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a judge of the Superior Court, and at forty- THE PHI- 
three was its Chief Justice. At forty-fivehe was LISTINE 
elected Governor of Illinois. At fifty-twohe ran 

for Mayor of Chicago, and was defeated. He 

died, aged fifty-five. 


When John P. Altgeid passed out there disap- 
peared from earth the best loved, and the most 
cordially hated man, in America. 

But I think this will hold: Those who loved 
the man were the ones who knew him best; 
while those who hated him did not know him 
atalayr w 

To meet Altgeld and converse with him was to 
respect him. And one man, I saw, who came 
to the Governor’s office expecting to find horns 
and hoofs, talked with Altgeld for fifteen min- 
utes, and then with tears in his eyes apologized 
for things he had said—which Altgeld did n’t 
know he had said, and would not have cared 
if he had. The Governor won him by the mild- 
est, gentlest, kindest personal presence I ever 
knew # @ 

And yet he talked but little; he won by listen- 
ing, and by a look of sympathy out of those 
mild and limpid blue eyes—eyes that could, 
however, on occasion flash fire. 


Altgeld was an educated man and a cultured 
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man, in the very highest sense of these bar- 
gain-day words. He spoke German and French 
fluently, and he was a master of English, both 
as a writer and an orator. He knew the human 
heart, he knew books, art, history, science. He 
appreciated music, knew the great composers, 
read poetry, and gloried in what Whistler calls 
a first-class sunset. Altgeld told me that he 
moved upto Rogers Park on the Lake Shore 
so he could watch the spring unfold, and see 
the seasons die. Like Thoreau, he loved the 
sweet, dewy things of wood and field, and he 
always expected to find the “ Victoria regia”’ 
in some sheltered nook on Lake Michigan. He 
would walk alone, very early in the morning, 
into the woods, carrying ‘‘Leaves of Grass”’ 
for company, and there loaf and invite his soul. 
@ Yet he was the most systematic of workers 
—the most practical of men—the keenest of 
politicians and the best trial lawyer in Chicago 
But to see him at his best, the interests in- 
volved must not be trivial nor the opposition 
small fry. He demanded big game and high 
stakes. In his mental make-up—in tempera- 
ment—he had qualities akin to those of Caesar. 
q@ In talking with a Chicago judge a few days 
ago about Altgeld the judge corrected me thus, 
“I did not say John P. Altgeld was a good 
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lawyer, I said he was a great lawyer.He had THE PHI- 
the leanest, most sinewy intellect of any man LISTINE 
who ever came before me, and in the course of 
a year I saw them all. He could sift, weigh, 
analyze and make distinctions in a way that 
kept the other fellows in a perspiration. His 
thoroughness raised the status of the entire 
Bench and Bar of Cook County. He gloried in 
the bright, scintillating sword-playing of the 
mind, and when he willed it his words were 
whips of scorpions. I used to watch him, and 
when he was needlessly calm and suave, care- 
fully considering the other side, giving due 
credit and paying courtly deference, I knew 
that it was coming. He etched ’em witha stylus 
and then bit in his argument with sulphuric 
acid; and often it was a month before the other 
side knew they were scarified for life—like a 
big vaccination mark on beauty’s arm. If Alt- 
geld had let the workingman just go to the 
devil, he would be today to Illinois what 
Thomas Jefferson is to Virgima.” 





I reckon the judge was right—John P. should 

have let the workingmen goto the devil. But 

then, you see, he was a workingman himself, 

and he never quite got the idea out of his head 

that he would again wear the blouse and over- 
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THE PHI- alls and carry a dinner pail # His heart was 
LISTINE with the toilers. 








His manner was simple, quiet and unpreten- 
tious. He wore ready-made clothes, three 
dollar shoes, a dollar hat, and when he was 
worth a million dollars he still dined at a thirty 
cent restaurant. 

Pride may manifest itself in plainness, as well 
as in display, and I am not sure but that Altgeld 
felt a secret joy in being able to do battle with 
the intellectual giants of earth, and still be 
companion to Tom and Jim, the switchmen. 
@_I once saw Altgeld cross swords with John 
Parsons, and the way he caught that Richelieu’s 
reasons on the point of his bright blade, and 
the way the fire went streaking to the hilt, was 
a sight to see. John Peter went straight after 
John Parsons, while the Hon. Sherman S. 
Rogers, Parsons’ colleague, sat there hugging 
his pursy puss, his dignity in a wilt, just in- 
wardly sweating great gouts of gore, while 
Altgeld pulled their logic from under the pre- 
cious pair, piecemeal. 

When Court had adjourned we went over to 
Rector’s and everyone talked more than Altgeld 
—he had done his work, and so did n’t have to 
talk. All the others ordered porterhouse steak, 
fried onions, bottled stout, and afterward the 
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Widow Cliquot came in for company. But Alt- THE PHI- 
geld merely ate a salad, nibbled some dry toast, LISTINE 
drank a cup of tea and let it go at that. 
Yes, Altgeld made a grave mistake to mix up 
with greasy workingmen. It caused him to be 
wrongly cataloged. But only for a little while, 
comparatively, for 1 see now that the press, for 
the most part, are disposed to be fair toward 
him. Most all the kind things were saved up, 
and not uttered until after he was dead. While 
he was alive the newspapers exhausted the 
Dictionary of Billingsgate for his benefit. The 
Chicago papers referred to him as ‘‘a riotous 
rioter,” ‘scum of Europe,” “dangerous dema- 
gog,”’ and other such cheerful appellations— 
it is not so now. The “Tribune” once called 
for his impeachment, proclaiming him “a crafty 
Cassius, jean and hungry, in league with the 
powers of darkness.”’ But on the occasion when 
his body lay cold in death and twenty thousand 
people passed by to view it, the same paper 
editorially said, ‘‘He was a sincere, earnest 
and honest man, whose feelings possibly at 
times played him false.” 
Two official acts damned Altgeld’s political 
career, and paved the way for his downfall: 
He pardoned the anarchists ; and wrote a letter 
to President Cleveland opposing the interfer- 
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Time has justified the pardon—the anarchists 
he pardoned went to work, and have not been 
heard from since. Each of them, it is said, has 
bought a house on the installment plan, and is 
paying for it. The man who owns a house has 
given a hostage to society for his good behavior. 
@ They called him John Pardon Altgeld, in 
derision w w 
Is it infamous to pardon? 
Is it wrong to forgive? 
Is it foolish to forget ? 
Perhaps the man who pardons another is a fool 
or a rogue—I really do not know. 
When Governor Altgeld plainly told President 
Cleveland not to meddle in the affairs of the 
State of Illinois he did a daring thing. Altgeld 
said, ‘‘ Beware of meeting violence with vio- 
lence. These men are not bad men—it will not 
do to train shotted guns upon them. They are 
as good as you or I, but now they are inflamed 
by passion. That will pass tomorrow—I will 
deal with them, and I will protect property. 
Leave this matter to me.” 
The newspapers all over the country said, 
“ That is treason—it is States Rights! Altgeld 
is using the arguments of Calhoun—he is op- 
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posing the Government Arm.” “Altgeld is an THE PHI- 
anarchist with nothing to lose.” The fact is, at LISTINE 
that time, Altgeld was worth over two million 
dollars, all invested in Chicago. He was aricher 
man far than Cleveland—he had everything to 
lose w w 
However, Altgeld did not get the chance to 
deal with the situation. The matter was taken 
out of his hands, so no man can say what would 
have happened if this, that and the other had 
not occurred. 
But let us take the word of the Chicago “ Tri- 
bune”’ for it—Altgeld’s enemy—*“ Possibly his 
feelings occasionally played him false.” 
Perhaps Altgeld was wrong in his political con- 
clusions ; if so we who are always dead right 
should surely give others the privilege of being, 
occasionally, wrong. And further, if Altgeld 
was wrong in 1896 and 1900, why, there were 
about seven million other men in a like pre- 
dicament. . 
The avalanche of disfavor that struck Altgeld 
amidships came from two sources. When he 
refused to turn the State Institutions over to 
the spoilsmen, the head-hunters swore in 
stormy gutteral that he was a traitor to his 
party—see! And when he stood by his state 
and waved away Cleveland, Miles and their 
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Gatling guns he was declared a traitor to his 
country # # 

That Altgeld swung out farther than he ex- 
pected his party to follow, is very sure; that he 
acknowledged the time was not ripe for some 
of the things he advocated is equally true; and 
that he knew the saviors of the world are usually 
hanged between thieves there is no doubt. 

But he lived his life with a will that was as 
silken in its strength as the cords that finally 
tripped Thor the Invincible. The things that 
Altgeld advocated are coming about; the Oli- 
garchy of Pullman is a memory which we recall 
only when our Colored Brother hits us with the 
butt end of a brush broom to remind us that he 
draws no salary and two dimes and a nickel are 
due. Old age pensions, free baths, free libraries 
and fresh air are now an integral part of many 
a factory system. Some of us have admitted 
that there is really something, after all, to arbi- 
trate, and Mark Hanna has called the boys into 
the office to talk it over. Soap, clean towels and 
Scott fixtures are in all the day coaches; and 
the man who advocates Government Owner- 
ship of Monopolies is no longer regarded “ dan- 
gerous,” but is being looked upon as astute. 
The politicians have their long furry ears to 
the ground, and the Senator from Indiana— 
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there is but one—stands ready to advocate THE PHI- 
anything the People want. All things come in LISTINE 
answer to prayer, and when enough folks want 
a thing, make no mistake, they are going to 
have it. Mammon is the sole survivor of the 
ancient gods: our religion is largely in our wife’s 
name, and most of us go to church merely to 
hear the music. 
Success did not elate Altgeld, nor did defeat 
cast him down. From the humblest beginnings 
he arose toa position of world-distinction. That 
he was misunderstood, reviled, ridiculed, hoot- 
ed, made little difference to him—he did not 
swerve in his course, neither did he attempt to 
vindicate himself by apologies or profuse expla- 
nations ww 
He did his work and paid the penalty of his 
greatness. 
Altgeld’s last words were a plea for humanity. 
He told of General Scheepers, the Boer farmer, 
fighting for his home—captured and indicted 
for the crime of arson in time of war. Scheepers 
was convicted by court-martial and sentenced 
to be shot. He requested that he be allowed to 
stand and face his executioners when they fired 
the volley. This favor was denied him—the old 
farmer was blind-folded, bound in a chair and 
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THE PHI- with back to the firing squad, he received their 
LISTINE leadw wv 


Altgeld told of this, and plead for the widowed 
women and fatherless children of the Boers, 
now held in prison camps. He commended 
Governor Yates for the encouragement he had 
given the Rev. Dr. Thomas and his wife in 
collecting funds for this sore smitten but brave 
people. ‘‘ When I die, let it be in liberty’s battle, 
with my face to the foe!’’ exclaimed the speaker. 
@ He stumbled from the stage. 

Death was at the door. 

Ere the morning sun arose Altgeld was dead. 


wv 

NCE there was a lawyer who lived 
in Ohio. 
He weighed three hundred pounds. 
@ When folks called he would 
sj] hold out a soft, pudgy hand and 
let them hold it for an instant. 
This lawyer was of a mild, gentle, modest and 
retiring nature—aber nicht. 
His name was Todd. 
But one fine day when the folks who lived in 
Ohio, got out o’ bed in the morning, what was 
their surprise to find that the lawyer had changed 
his name to Tod. 
Being’asked for an explanation, he said he had 
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merely changed the spelling because he ad- 
mired brevity. 
But a fool-man said that the change was made 
because Todd had importuned God to change 
the spelling of His name to Godd, and since 
He refused, why Todd had changed his own 
name to Tod. 
This change of name is not more remarkable 
than that of Judge Hanecy of Chicago, who al- 
ways spelled his name Hennissy until the 
Dooley Letters began to appear; then Hennissy 
went before the Illinois legislatures, cocaine 
was applied, and in ten minutes the thing was 
done. A month later (for these things go by 
epidemics) another Chicago Judge went down 
to Springfield by The Only Way and had his 
name changed from Dunn to Dunne. 
Then scarcely had another moon come and 
gone before Judge Murray F. Dooley changed 
his name to Tuley. 

wv 
HEN any man begins to pride 
himself on being a learned man, 
that instant there is a very large 
bluebottle fly in his cold cream. 
Arrogance, pretence, hypocrisy 
and intolerance are the chief characteristics of 
those who prate about being members of a 
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Learned Profession. It is a little like the meet- 
ing together of ‘‘ good people ”’ as such. People 
who pride themselves on being good are not 
apt to be especially so, and those who think 
they are wise are probably otherwise. 


Think twice before you speak and then talk to 
yourself. 


You can live forty days without food, but you 
cannot live four minutes without air. These 
things being true is it wise to stuff ourselves 
with food and starve ourselves for want of air ? 


Think less about your rights and more of your 
duties. 


The industrious man is light-hearted—the man 
who works is the happy man. 


To be famous is to be slandered by people who 
do not know you. 





Rabelais tells of a certain learned judge who 
used to decide all cases by throwing dice. He 
used small dice for little cases and big dice for 
big ones. Thus was justice dispensed with. 





Ask your druggist for the Harry Thurston Peck 
Moth Balls—and take no other. 
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Comes From Tea Drinking. 





A lady writes from Shanghai, China, “In the summer 
of ’98, Husband and I were traveling through South- 
ern Europe and I was finally laid up in Rome with a 
slow fever. An American lady gave me some Postum 
Food Coffee which I began using at once. It was my 
sole breakfast and supper. In a short time the change 
in my physical condition was wonderful to see. I will 
never travel again without Postum. 

“ When we arrived in Shanghai we were in an English 
community and found ourselves in the midst of the 
four o’clock tea custom. Before long we began to have 
sleepless nights and nervous days as a result of our 
endeavors to be amiable and conform to custom. 

“ As soon as it could arrive from San Francisco we 
had a large supply of Postum Food Coffee and began 
its use at the four o’clock tea table. I cannot tell how 
popular the coffee table became for afternoon callers. 
In fact a number of the business men, as well as mis- 
sionaries, use Postum now wholly in place of tea and 
the value of the change from coffee and tea cannot 
be estimated.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARHANSAS 


JAMES R. HAYES 
CHAS. A. BRANT 





It is believed that the PARK 
HOTEL is now as complete 
in its appointments as any 
hostelry in America. Its man- 
agers know what the Best Peo- 
ple want, and they supply it. 
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Mr. HAYES was formerly of the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac; and Mr. 
BRANT was Superintendent of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago. 





























Want to know everything possible about any- 
thing ? 

Want to save time, hard work, wearying re- 
search ? 

Want to save money ? 

Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situ- 
ation ? 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special sub- 
ject, scientific, dramatic, biographic, political, 
social, financial, commercial, historic, econ- 
omic, or otherwise? 





Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech 
in a debating club or elsewhere ; paper or essay 
in a literary club, or anything of that nature ? 


Want to know anything that is said of you, or. 
anyone else, in print or pictures ? 


Want to keep yourself up-to-date in anything ? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical 
and perfect way is to secure the services of 


THE UNITED STATES 


PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
3 i Re SS SS SS SS SS a ae 
Send for our Booklet 
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This trademark label on every piece. 


r Our Glass 
at a Wedding 


Anything that is not at its best at a 
wedding is sadly out of keeping, and 
here our fine glassware certainly finds 
its most brilliant expression. Our special 
pieces, encased so as to do full justice 
not only to the glass itself but to the 
occasion as well, are radiant with a 
beauty transparent, intrinsic. Wedding 
| glassware is our especial pride. Sold all 
ll over the United States. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


he and 5 W. Nineteenth St., cor. Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


















































Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 





N Roycroft paper; 
all “‘ tall copies,” & 

printed from the William 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. 





be Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 


























printers & Publishers 


Are invited to call at the NEW 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
imum rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 


253 BROADWAY, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY. MONADNOCK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 






































@ List of Good Books 
FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 








ONLY A FEW COPIES OF EACH 





MAUD $2.00 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 2.00 
WILL O’ THE MILL 2.00 


CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
POE’S POEMS 2.50 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 

LETE 2.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 








cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 | 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 
& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 
umes XI, XII & XIII, each 1.00 


THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 




















(Chartered by the University of the State of New York) , 
TRAINING for VOICE, BODY and MIND! 


¢ GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, acknowledged as the 

leading exponent of Asthetic Physical Culture, 

dramatic pupil of Mackaye and Regnier, is principal of 

the departments of Physical training & Dramatic art. 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK teaches the use of 
the Voice for both conversation and public speak- 

ing, vocal Expression and artistic Platform Work. 

@_ Eminent specialists in literature, Swedish gymnas- 

tics, preparatory elocution, fencing, etc. 

@ We publish Action and Utterance, a review of elo- 

cution, etc. 

@.For full information, address the Secretary, 318 

W. 57th Street, New York. 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 


One of the most delightful ts on the American conti- 
nent, and more easily reached via Union Pacific than via 
any other line, is the Yellowstone National Park. The 
stage ride from Monida by the palatial Concord Coaches 
of the Monida & Yellowstone Stage (Company is through 
scenery hardly inferior to the Park itself. 

Side trip from Ogden, Utah, or Pocatello, Idaho, via 
Monida, and Monida & Yellowstone ry Co., in both di- 
rections, will be furnished holders of all tickets (one wa 
first and second class, regular tourist, or al round- 
os excursion tickets), sold at Denver, Cheyenne and 
points east, passing through Ogden or Pocatello to points 
in the states of California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
and that ae of British Columbia lying north ‘of the state 
of Washington, upon application to 0. 8. L. cn at 

50. 


either Ogden or Pocatello, at the very low rate of 
This rate will include rail and stage fare yee | seven 
and one-half days’ trip, including all meals and 
beyond Monida. 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


odging 














at the BOOHK-NOOK 

of JULIA EVERSON 
531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION, 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cuica@o, ILL. 
Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 








Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


OLD MASTERS 


Also a fine line of Shanghais 
Warranted strictly hand-made 


DEAR MR. SHEEDY: 
Since using your Shanghais I have used none 
other. [Signed] 
THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
Permanent address. 
THE AUDITORIUM ANNEX, 
County Cook Chicago, Illinois. 


RS SE 








TIME & CHANCE 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 
The adventurous & romantic career of John 
Brown of Osawatomie, the unfortunate and 
the heroic. A big story told in a big way. 








New York Mail and Express: We have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Hubbard’s book. It is as well done as 
‘The Crisis,” and as successful in its presentation of a 
great & significant figure in the story of human freedom. 


Buffalo Express: The whole book, fact and fiction com- 
bined, is a powerful exposition of public thought and 
of events during the most important period in our Na- 
tion’s history. The tale is artistically, effectively told. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: Several authors have tried 
their hands, or, rather, their pens, on old John Brown 
of Osawatomie, but no one has given a better charac- 
terization of this unique personage than in “Time & 
Chance.” 


The Criterion (New York): Those who have known 
Elbert Hubbard only through the mingled slang and 
sarcasm of his Philistine, will be surprised on read- 
ing this book to find that he can write a good story. 
But it is valuable as a biography also, and Hubbard, 
like most biographers, is in love with his hero. 


Chicago Tribune: The story is fascinatingly told and 
with the conception of the artist. 








This book is printed by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, but bound Roycroftie by the Roy- 
crofters, East Aurora, N. Y. Price, $2. 








Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G.P.A., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





























We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards,: 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 

suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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to say that we told you so, but the Standard 
Lead and Smelting Company stock is now sell- 
ing at $2 per share, at which price it nets the 


investor 10 per cent. annually. Regular quar- | 


terly dividends of 5 per cent. on the par value 
are now being paid. Extra dividend will posi- 
tively be declared beginning with the next 
quarter. The company owns and operates the 
richest lead mine in the world, and we, know- 
ing this to be the case, personally defrayed the 
expenses of a number of investors who wished 
to examine the property before purchasing 
large blocks of stock. In every instance our 
statements were fully substantiated, and not a 
day goes by but what we receive a number of 
letters stating that we are too conservative in 
our statements regarding the company’s won- 
derful earning capacity. If you will let us send 
you a copy of a letter just received from the 
Secretary of the Bureau of Mines, Mining and 
Mine Inspection, State of Missouri, you will 
appreciate what this company has to offer. A 
small allotment of stock is still offered at $2 
per share. No floating debt or other financial 
obligations. The ore is purchased by the Markle 
Lead Works, St. Louis, who will attest to its 


purity. Make checks payable to the order of 
DAUGHERTY & ALBERS, 


Bankers, 





69 Wall Street, New York. | 























Boems 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





HATEVER the awards of a factitious 

‘‘Hall of Immortals,” in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, mew and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement. 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon 
old style type, bound roycroftie in limp 
chamois ; title page by Samuel Warner. Reg- 
ular edition 82.50 


‘A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $75.00 
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RUSKIN COLLEGI! 
Trenton, Mo., is the central institution of the Ruskin Hall 
Movement in America. 

It is affiliated with Ruskin Hall, Oxford, England. 


It believes with Ruskin that education is ‘‘ the leading of 
human souls to what is best and getting what is best out of 
them.” 


It knows that the best way to do this is to mix work with 
study. 


It has for this purpose a 1500-acre farm, factories capital- 
ized at about $15,000, a dairy, sewing and cooking depart- 
ments, and a carpenter's shop, and in conjunction with 
the Western Co-operative Association which begins with a 
capital of $20,000, expects to have in operation soon all the 
leading lines of business and industry, including publish- 
ing, printing and a complete line of industrial arts. 


It pays good wages to students who want to work and ar- 
_ ranges their recitations with reference to the industries, 


It makes it possible for a young man or woman to stay in 
college four years with a cash outlay of $125. 


It offers first-class advantages for courses in music, art and 
business. r 


It has twenty teachers and superintendents of industries, 
and last year (first year on this plan), enrolled 407 students. 


For more about it write to the President, Geo. McA, Miller, 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 
“@he Rosicrucians”’ 
EULIAN PUB. CO., SALEM, MASS. 























WE MAKE ONLY 492 
OLD FASHIONED 


HONEST:PURE 
HABANA SEGARS 


Baron De Kalb] 


Henry Irving 
ARS 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 
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